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THE   COMMISSION   PLAN   AND  THE 
COMMISSION-MANAGER  PLAN 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  development  and  spread  of  the  commission  plan  of 
government  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  and  dra- 
matic developments  in  the  history  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  America. 

In  Galveston,  Texas,  after  the  flood  of  1900,  which  fairly 
wiped  out  the  city,  the  typical  old-style  mayor-and-council 
form  of  government  broke  down  and  was  replaced  by  a  com- 
mission of  five  men  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Texas. 
This  commission  worked  swiftly  and  efficiently,  and  soon  had 
the  municipal  government  working  and  at  much  less  annual 
cost.  After  the  emergency  passed,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
continue  the  same  government  with  three  members  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  two  chosen  by  popular  vote,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  so  simple  and  powerful  a  form  of  organization 
would  be  unsafe  if  manned  entirely  by  elective  representatives. 
A  court  decision  declared  the  continued  appointment  of  city 
officers  in  this  way  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  the  entire  com- 
mission forthwith  became  elective.  To  the  surprise  of  many 
observers,  no  demoralization  ensued,  and  through  successive 
elections  the  changes  in  personnel  have  been  very  slight.  Gal- 
veston began  to  claim  that  it  was  the  best  governed  city  in  the 
United  States,  and  Houston,  Texas,  in  1905,  copied  the  Gal- 
veston charter  with  similar  satisfaction. 

In  1907  Des  Moines  adopted  the  Galveston  plan,  with  the 
addition  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  and  non- 
partisan primary.  The  Des  Moines  charter  was  widely  copied, 
largely  on  the  strength  of  the  Des  Moines  experience,  the 
imm1)er  of  cities  adopting  this  form  having  increased  until,  on 
June  1,  1914,  there  are  327  cities  and  towns  of  2000  population 
or  over  which  have  changed  their  governments  to  the  new 
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type.  Few  changes  of  importance  were  made  in  the  Des 
Moines  model  for  several  years  (except  the  preferential  ballot 
added  first  by  Grand  Junction,  Colo.)  until  the  appearance  in 
1913  of  the  city  manager,  or  commission  manager  modification, 
which  is  described  in  the  attached  supplementary  report  of 
the  committee. 

The  history  of  the  movement  is  well  described  in  Brad- 
ford's ''Commission  Government  in  American  Cities"  and 
Hamilton's  "Dethronement  of  the  City  Boss."  A  symposium 
of  the  comments  of  various  authoritative  observers  will  be 
found  in  Woodruff's  "City  Government  by  Commission." 
Analyses  of  all  the  charters,  together  with  the  texts  of  the 
more  significant  ones,  and  other  material  suitable  for  the  use 
of  charter  revision  committees,  will  be  found  in  Beard's  Digest 
of  Short-Ballot  Charters,  a  loose-leaf  encyclopedia  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  most  thorough  study  of  the  administrative  work- 
ings of  commission  government  is  Bruere's  "The  New  City 
Government,"  comprising  intensive  examinations  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
Literature  for  local  campaigns  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  is 
obtainable  from  the  National  Short  Ballot  Organization  in 
New  York. 

A  list  of  commission-governed  cities  of  over  25,000  popu- 
lation follows.  There  are,  in  addition,  many  more  commission- 
governed  towns  of  less  than  25,000  population.  The  total 
population  living  under  commission  government  June  1,  1914, 
is  7,705,735. 
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Commission-Governed  Cities  Over  25,000  Population. 


Alabama   Birmingham,  Mobile,  Montgomery. 

California   ...... .Berkeley,  Oakland,  Pasadena,  Sacramento,  San  Diego. 

Colorado   Colorado  Springs,  Denver. 

Illinois   Bloomington,  Decatur,  Elgin,  Springfield. 

Iowa   Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City 

Kansas   Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Wichita. 

Kentucky  ....... .Covington,  Lexington,  Newport. 

Louisiana   .New  Orleans,  Shreveport. 

Massachusetts    . .  .Haverhill,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Salem,  Taunton, 

Michigan   Battle  Creek,  Saginaw. 

Minnesota   Duluth,  St.  Paul. 

Missouri   Joplin. 

Nebraska   Lincoln,  Omaha. 

New  Jersey  Atlantic  City,  Jersey  City,  Orange,  Passaic,  Trenton. 

North  Carolina  .  .Wilmington. 

Ohio   Dayton,  Springfield. 

Oklahoma   ...... .Muskogee,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon   Portland. 

Pennsylvania    .  . .  .Allentown,  Altoona,  Chester,  Easton,  Erie,  Harrisburg. 

Hazleton,  Johnstown,  McKeesport,  New  Castle, 
Reading,  Wilkes-Barre,  Williamsport,  York. 

South  Carolina  ...Columbia. 

Tennessee   Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Memphis,  Nashville. 

Texas   Austin,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Galveston,  Houston,  San 

Antonio. 

Utah   Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Washington   Spokane,  Tacoma. 

West  Virginia  .  .  .Huntington. 
Wisconsin   Oshkosh.  Superior. 
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CITY  GOVERNMENT  BY  COMMISSION 
A  REPORT 


The  committee  finds  itself  in  agreement  on  the  following 
interpretations  of  features  of  commission  government: 

Major  Features. 

1.  Commission  government  is  a  relative  success  as  com- 
pared with  the  older  forms.  The  people  who  live  under  it  are 
generally  more  content.  They  feel  that  they  are  more  efifec- 
tive  politically  and  that  commission  government  is  an  asset 
to  their  town.  Substantial  financial  improvements  have  gen- 
erally resulted,  demonstrating  a  striking  increase  in  efficiency 
and  a  higher  standard  of  municipal  accomplishment,  and  this 
may  fairly  be  credited  to  the  better  working  of  the  new  plan. 

2.  This  relative  success  of  commission  government  re- 
sults primarily  because  it  is  more  democratic  (i.  e.,  sensitive 
to  public  opinion)  than  the  old  form.  Among  the  features 
which  undoubtedly  are  responsible  for  this  increased  sensi- 
tiveness are 

a.  Its  "unification  of  powers"  as  contrasted  with  the  old 
undesirable  "separation  of  powers."  The  commission  having 
all  the  power,  has  no  one  to  blame  for  failure  to  please  the 
public,  cannot  evade  full  responsibility,  and  having  ample 
power  to  remedy  each  abuse,  can  be  held  responsible  for  any 
failure  to  do  so.  This  stripping  away  of  the  old-time  protec- 
tive confusion-of-responsibility  exposes  the  commission  to  the 
direct  fire  of  public  opinion  and  makes  its  members  personally 
targets  for  public  criticism.  The  unification  of  powers  unifies 
the  whole  governmental  system,  gives  the  government  the 
single  controlling  brain  which  is  necessary  to  a  successful 
organism,  prevents  lost  motion,  "pulling  and  hauling,"  dead- 
locks, and  ill  feeling. 

b.  The  short  ballot.  This  makes  each  elective  official 
conspicuous  on  election  day  and  after ;  makes  intelligent  vot- 

'  This  is  the  first  report  of  the  committee  as  presented  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Municipal  League  in  Richmond,  November,  1911. 
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ing  so  easy  that  practically  every  citizen  can  vote  intelligently 
without  any  more  conscious  effort  than  he  expended  on  his 
business  of  citizenship  under  the  old  plan.  The  short  ballot 
simplifies  the  whole  work  of  citizenship  so  much  that  the  citi- 
zens can  handle  their  political  affairs  w^ithout  employing  a 
political  machine  as  an  intermediary  political  instrument. 
The  short  ballot  in  small  cities  makes  the  politician  and  his 
machine  superfluous,  and  thereby  substitutes  for  the  old 
oligarchy  of  political  experts  a  democracy  in  which  the  entire 
populace  participate. 

Being  acutely  sensitive  and  therefore  anxious  to  please, 
commission  government  has  been  giving  the  people  better 
government  because  the  people  are  and  always  have  been 
ready  to  applaud  honest  and  progressive  government.  A  con- 
tributing factor  undoubtedly  is  the  fact  that  the  radical  change 
has  usually  awakened  a  fresh  civic  interest  among  the  citizens, 
which  runs  along  of  its  own  momentum  for  a  considerable 
time  and  does  much  to  tone  up  every  branch  of  administration. 

Commission  government  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
succeed  with  these  features  (unification  of  powers  and  the 
short  ballot)  alone,  and  no  new  city  charter  should  ever  be 
classified  as  true  commission  government  which  lacks  these 
essentials. 

Other  Features. 

3.  Non-partisan  ballot.  The  non-partisan  method  of 
election  is  highly  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  indispensable, 
as  the  short  ballot  by  making  the  party  label  a  superfluous 
convenience,  thereby  destroys  much  of  the  label's  influence 
anyway. 

4.  The  initiative  and  referendum-by-protest  have  proved 
useful  as  provisions  for  allaying  the  time  honored  popular  fear 
of  entrusting  large  powers  to  single  bodies.  The  sensitive- 
ness of  commission  government  reduces  the  necessity  for 
these  devices  and  instances  of  their  use  in  commission  gov- 
erned cities  are  very  uncommon.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Galveston  and  Houston,  the  first  two  cities  to  have  the 
plan,  made  their  success  without  these  features.  They  have 
not  ])roved  dangerous  or  susceptible  to  misuse. 
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3.  The  recall  is  a  desirable,  but  not  indispensable  exten- 
sion and  modification  of  the  right  to  elect.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  it  has  been  misused.  In  several  cases  it  seems  to 
have  been  employed  to  good  advantage.  Under  the  sensitive 
commission  plan  it  is  less  needed  than  with  the  old  plan,  and 
is  more  practical. 

6.  The  abolition  of  ward  lines  is  desirable  in  small  cities, 
and  has  been  generally  welcomed  as  putting  an  end  to  numer- 
ous petty  abuses.  It  tends  to  prevent  petty  log-rolling  and 
emphasizes  the  unity  of  the  city.  Its  importance,  however, 
lias  been  generally  over-estimated,  for  there  are  many  cities 
(Galveston,  before  the  flood,  being  one)  where  ward  lines 
have  been  abolished  without  developing  any  appreciable  or 
permanent  reform. 

7.  It  is  unsound  and  therefore  unwise  to  make  the  com- 
mission auditor  of  its  own  accounts.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  the  independent  election  of  a  city  auditor  in  all 
cities.  Some  authority,  such  as  the  Governor,  could  appoint 
a  State  officer  with  power  to  investigate  the  accounts  of  all 
cities  and  to  make  his  reports  public.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
National  Municipal  League's  familiar  demand  for  uniform 
municipal  accounting  and  reporting. 

8.  It  is  unsound  to  give  the  commission  control  over  the 
civil  service  commission  as  in  Des  Moines,  unless  the  civil 
service  commission  be  given  a  protected  and  long  tenure  of 
office  and  rotation  of  appointment.  The  civil  service  commis- 
sion might  better  be  appointed  by  some  remote  authority, 
such  as  the  Governor. 

9.  Mayor's  veto.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mayor 
should  have  a  veto  over  his  confreres,  or  in  fact  any  added 
powers,  lest  he  overshadow  the  other  commissioners  and  at- 
tract the  limelight  at  their  expense,  leaving  them  in  obscurity 
where  the  people  cannot  intelligently  and  justly  criticize  and 
control  them. 

Applicability  to  Different  Sized  Cities. 

10.  Commission  government  is  in  general  to  be  recom- 
mended for  cities  of  100,000  population  and  under,  and  pos- 
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sibly  also  for  cities  of  much  larger  size  in  preference  to  any 
other  plan  now  in  operation  in  any  American  city.* 

The  maximum  size  which  may  wisely  adopt  the  commis- 
sion plan  without  any  modification  cannot  as  yet  be  estab- 
lished, as  too  few  large  cities  have  tried  it. 


The  foregoing  represents  matters  on  which  the  whole 
committee  substantially  agrees. 

The  following  are  questions  on  which  the  committee  did 
not  agree  and  as  practically  all  our  work  was  done  by  corre- 
spondence it  was  impossible  for  the  members  to  reason  with 
each  other  and  reach  a  conclusion.  These  matters  are  there- 
fore submitted  without  conclusions  in  the  form  of  subjects  for 
further  debate  with  a  brief  for  each  side. 

11.  Should  the  election-at-large  feature  be  retained  in 
the  case  of  very  large  cities? 

Yes.  The  abolition  of  the  ward  system  in  Boston  brought 
excellent  results  in  the  composition  of  the  council  and  is  cred- 
ited with  having  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  breaking- 
down  the  influence  of  the  machine  than  any  other  feature  of 
the  new  charter. 

No.  As  the  size  of  an  electorate  increases,  the  expense 
and  difficulty  of  conducting  campaigns  for  the  office  increases 
also,  until  they  reach  a  scale  where  individual  candidatures 
are  balked  and  the  support  of  an  experienced  political  ma- 
chine, as  contrasted  with  that  of  a  newly  improvised  machine, 
becomes  so  important  to  the  success  of  a  candidate  as  to  give 
to  existing  machines  a  safe  option  in  the  choice  of  hopeful 
candidates.  Officials  when  elected  will  thus  be  indebted  to 
the  machine,  and  the  machines  share  with  the  people  in  the 
control  over  the  government  which  ought  to  belong  to  the 
people  alone.  If  machines  are  to  be  abolished  as  influences  in 
municipal  politics,  their  monopoly  must  be  broken  and  free 
competition  established,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  creating 
conditions  under  which  electioneering  machinery,  adequate 
for  the  task,  can  be  improvised  in  case  the  established  organ- 

*Note  that  this  was  written  in  1911  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Commission  Manager  Plan. 
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izations  are  insufficiently  deferential  to  public  opinion.  For 
large  cities,  therefore,  the  commission  plan  should  be  changed 
to  something-  more  like  the  English  or  German  plan  of  gov- 
ernment by  a  ward-elected  council  of  popular  representatives, 
(.^r  possibly  a  plan  of  proportional  representation  could  be 
worked  that  would  be  better  yet.  The  requirement  of  resi- 
dence in  the  district  should  be  abolished. 

12.  Should  the  size  of  the  commission  be  radically  en- 
larged in  the  case  of  very  large  cities? 

Yes.  Five  men  are  too  few  to  represent  the  varied  ele- 
ments of  a  great  population  and  will  be  too  far  from  the 
people  to  be  able  to  analyze  public  opinion  by  direct  contact. 
The  commission  should  therefore  be  enlarged  but  in  a  manner 
which  will  retain  the  short  ballot.  For  moderate  sized  cities, 
the  choice  of  only  a  part  of  the  commission  at  a  time  would 
help,  but  in  the  larger  cities  a  sub-division  of  the  people  by 
ward  divisions  or  proportional  representation  seems  advisable. 

That  a  large  body  is  not  fitted  for  executive  work  is  ad- 
mitted (though  such  government  succeeds  in  British  cities), 
but  the  executive  function  can  be  delegated  to  a  compact  ap- 
pointive committee,  or,  better,  to  an  appointive  chief  execu- 
tive as  in  German  cities  and  in  the  so-called  ''Lockport  (N.  Y.) 
Plan." 

No.  The  existence  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and  re- 
call would  be  sufficient  to  keep  any  city  government  in  touch 
with  popular  opinion. 

The  business  of  city  government  is  almost  wholly  execu- 
tive. The  commission  should  therefore  be  an  executive  body 
first  and  last. 

The  theory  that  for  very  large  cities  the  commission 
should  be  enlarged  is  erroneous,  since  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  greater  the  number  of  men  the  better  the  representation, 
which  does  not  follow.  The  enlargement  of  the  commission 
is  incompatible  with  the  short  ballot,  unnecessary  beyond 
seven  or  nine  members  and  preferably  five  or  less,  and  tends 
toward  the  same  confusion  and  irresponsibility  so  prevalent 
under  the  present  council  system. 
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13.  Should  the  individual  commissioners  each  be  execu- 
tive heads  of  departments? 

Yes.  This  feature  is  incidental  to  the  "unification  of 
powers"  and  a  method  of  combining  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  the  same  body.  Under  many  charters  the 
commission  is  the  legislative  body,  and  individually  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  being  each  the  head  of  a  department, 
constitute  the  administrative  force.  The  commission  is  not  a 
body  of  experts  but  a  board  of  general  managers  whose  over- 
sight and  general  direction  is  required,  but  who  are  to  hire  the 
experts  and  technical  men  for  the  various  positions  needed. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  commission  should  be  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  the  population ;  but  it  is  important  that  they  (the  com- 
mission) act  for  the  entire  population  and  represent  it  in  the 
sense  of  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  whole  city.  An  ad- 
visory board  consisting  of  laboring  men,  reformers,  business 
men,  some  women,  and  all  the  other  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion might  be  a  desirable  help  to  a  city  governing  body  in 
formulating  its  course  of  action ;  but  the  real  work  must  be 
done  by  a  few  men  and  these  should  be  the  commission. 

There  is  no  more  danger  of  intrusting  the  individual  com- 
missioner with  the  carrying-out  of  the  will  of  his  confreres  on 
the  commission  than  of  trusting  the  president  of  a  corporation 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  board  of  directors  of  which  he  is  a 
voting  member. 

No.  The  feature  of  the  usual  plan  which  makes  the 
elected  officers  administrative  heads  is  unsound  (except  in  the 
smallest  cities  where  the  communal  work  is  of  so  simple  a 
nature  that  it  may  safely  be  entrusted  to  any  man  of  general 
common  sense).  Where  the  city  work  is  considerable  and 
technical,  the  requirements  that  elective  officers  shall  be  com- 
petent to  perform  executive  duties  is  a  denial  of  accurate  rep- 
resentation to  many  large  classes  of  the  community,  for  the 
requirements  practically  attempt  to  limit  the  people  to  the 
selection  of  members  of  the  employer  class.  Experts  and  ex- 
ecutives cannot  be  efifectively  selected  by  popular  vote,  and 
their  choice  is  not  a  natural  popular  function.  The  interest  of 
the  people  is  in  representation.    The  commission  should  be  a 
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true  retlection  of  the  population.  In  a  city  with  a  large  labor- 
ing class,  the  commission  should  contain  a  due  proportion  of 
laboring-  men,  and  in  the  natural  desire  for  such  representation 
the  people  will  elect  such  men  anyway  regardless  of  their  un- 
fitness by  experience  for  large  administrative  work.^ 

^  The  discussion  of  this  report  was  somewhat  curtailed  at  the  meeting. 
Numerous  questions  were  hurled  at  the  chairman,  but  the  fire  was  cut 
short  before  any  real  heat  had  developed.  The  tone  of  the  discussion 
indicated  a  very  general  agreement  with  the  conclusions  of  the  committee. 

At  the  round  table  luncheon,  which  followed,  there  was  substantial 
disagreement  by  Admiral  Chadwick,  of  Newport,  who  challenged  the  com- 
mission plan  for  its  failure  to  give  adequate  representation  and  upheld  in 
preference  the  Newport  plan  which  provides  for  an  elective  council  of 
195  members,  chosen  thirteen  from  each  ward,  who  meet  monthly,  debate 
city  affairs  and  instruct  the  other  elective  officers,  who  consist  of  a  mayor 
and  five  aldermen  constituting  the  administrative  side  of  the  city. 

In  general  the  trend  of  the  discussion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
mission was  by  no  means  the  ultimate  form  of  American  municipal  govern- 
ment, but  a  transitional  form  which  was  destined  to  lead  on  to  the  whole- 
sale cleaning  up  of  myriad  ancient  abuses. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SUPPLEMENTARY 
REPORT. 


The  Coming  of  the  Commission  Manager  Plan. 

THE  first  city  in  America  to  commit  its  administrative 
affairs  to  the  charge  of  an  appointive  executive  or  city 
manager  was  Staunton,  Va.  This  action  was  taken  by 
ordinance  in  1909.  The  Staunton  manager,  however,  is  re- 
sponsible to  a  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  old  long-ballot  type. 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  Clarinda,  Iowa,  have  created  man- 
agers under  similar  circumstances. 

The  city  manager  plan  is  more  exactly  described  as  the 
"Commission-manager"  plan,  with  the  manager  subordinate 
to  a  single  governing  body  which  is  vested  with  all  the  powers 
of  local  government  (like  the  commission  in  commission-gov- 
erned cities).  This  combination  was  embodied  first  in  the  so- 
called  "Lockport  bill"  which  was  introduced  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  in  1911.  This  measure,  though  never  even  re- 
ported out  of  committee,  has  been  the  model  upon  which 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  city-manager  charters  have  been 
based. 

In  June,  1912,  the  plan  was  adopted  at  Sumter,  S.  C,  and 
put  in  operation  January,  1913,  whereupon  it  became  widely 
known  as  the  "Sumter  plan."  The  idea  soon  after  took  root  in 
Ohio,  where  it  has  been  adopted  by  Dayton  and  Springfield. 
Dayton,  because  of  the  association  of  its  new  charter  with  the 
fiood  disaster,  and  because  of  its  offer  of  the  city  managership 
to  Colonel  Goethals,  has  made  the  city  manager  plan  a  "house- 
hold" word. 

A  complete  list  of  the  cities  in  which  the  system  has  been 
adopted  is  given  below.  It  is  also  incorporated  as  one  of  sev- 
eral simplified  forms  in  an  optional  law  enacted  in  Ohio  in 
1913,  and  is  in  similar  bills  passed  in  1914  in  New  York  and 
in  Virginia,  where  many  cities  seem  certain  to  move  promptly 
toward  adopting  it.  Port  Arthur,  Ontario  (population,  20,000), 
has  had  the  plan  for  three  years.  Maissonneuve,  P.  Q.,  has 
had  it  for  a  few  months.  Amarillo  and  Abilene  had  the  com- 
mission plan  before  they  adopted  the  newer  form. 
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These  cities  have  not  hesitated  to  go  out  of  town  for  their 
manager.  Sumter  advertised  for  applicants  and  selected  M.  M. 
Worthington,  a  young  civil  engineer,  at  a  salary  of  $2400. 
After  nine  months  they  displaced  him  with  H.  F.  Robertson, 
an  older  man  and  a  contractor,  at  $3600.  Neither  of  them 
were  local  residents.  Dayton  hired  H.  M.  Waite,  city  engi- 
neer of  Cincinnati  under  Mayor  Hunt,  at  a  salary  of  $12,500. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  hired  C.  E.  Ashburner,  formerly  city  man- 
ager of  Staunton — this  being  the  first  instance  of  such  a 
transfer  in  the  new  profession. 

Various  savings  and  economies  are  reported  from  the 
commission  manager  cities.  The  managers  of  Sumter  and 
Hickory,  for  instance,  report  having  saved  the  amount  of 
their  salaries  on  specific  items,  and  large  savings  are  being 
made  in  Dayton,  but  it  is  too  early  to  announce  the  success  of 
the  plan  in  actual  operation. 

Cities  Under  the  Commission  Manager  Plan  June  1,  1914. 

Adopted  Population  Adopted  Population 

Sumter,  S.  C  6/12/12..  8,109  Morris,  Minn.  ...11/— /13..  1,685 

Hickory,  N.  C.  . .  4/— /13..  3,716  Amarillo,  Texas  .11/18/13..  14,485 

Morganton,  N.  C.  4/— /13..  2,712  Terrell,  Texas  ...11/— /13..  7,050 

Dayton,  Ohio  ....  8/12/13. .  116,577  Cadillac,  Mich.  ..12/9/13..  8,375 

Springfield,  Ohio  .  8/26/13..  46,921  Manistee,  Mich.  ..12/15/13..  12,381 

La  Grande,  Ore.  .10/  1/13..  4,843  Montrose,  Colo...  1/— /14..  3,254 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  ..10/10/13..  11,134     *Abilene,  Kans   4,118 

*By  ordinance. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 


SUBMITTED  AT  THE  TORONTO  MEETING  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 
NOVEMBER,  1913 

Instead  of  3,894,173  as  in  1911,  commission  government 
now  rules  a  population  of  7,086,225  and  the  number  of  towns 
and  cities  under  this  form  has  increased  from  93  to  300. 

The  Des  Moines  charter  is  still  the  standard. 

Nine  cities  have  followed  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
variation  which  provides  the  preferential  ballot.  The  device 
has  proven  workable  and  economical  and  the  extension  of  its 
use  deserves  encouragement. 

The  recent  city  manager  variation,  hereinafter  described, 
embodies  the  first  significant  change  in  structure. 

One  much  mooted  question  has  always  been  whether  com- 
missioners should  be  elected  for  specific  posts  (as  in  Lynn, 
Mass.)  or  on  a  general  ticket  with  power  to  divide  the  de- 
partments among  themselves  after  election  (as  in  Galveston 
and  Des  Moines).  The  tendency  of  charter-makers  since  1911 
is  toward  the  Lynn  system.  The  Kansas  law  has  been 
amended  after  a  trial  of  the  Des  Moines  plan  and  the  Lynn 
plan  substituted. 

The  argument  for  the  original  general  ticket  plan  is  based 
on  the  grounds  that  the  people  will  in  either  case  elect  on 
issues  of  representation  rather  than  on  issues  of  the  technical 
fitness  of  candidates,  and  that  in  such  case  the  commission  by 
intensive  close-hand  investigation  of  the  experience  and  ability 
of  its  members  can  make  best  use  of  the  material  available. 
Moreover  election  to  specific  office  tends  to  create  five  city 
governments  instead  of  one,  diminishes  the  influence  and  con- 
trol of  the  commission  over  its  individual  members  and  thus 
interferes  with  the  ''unification  of  powers." 

Advocates  of  the  "specific-office"  plan  point  out  that  can- 
didates are  entitled  to  know  what  their  positions  will  be  in 
the  government  and  the  voters,  too,  are  entitled  to  know  what 
department  a  given  candidate,  if  successful,  will  direct.  A 
candidate  may  not  desire  to  run  unless  a  certain  department  is 
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to  be  his  and  the  voter  may  willingly  vote  for  a  man  as  candi- 
date for  one  department  but  not  for  another  department. 

A  majority  of  your  committee  believes  that  neither  solu- 
tion is  as  sound  as  that  offered  by  the  commission  manager 
plan  in  which  the  whole  question  disappears  (see  "6"  below). 

The  Commission  Manager  Variation. 
Definition  of  the  commission  manager  plan.  A  single 
elective  board  (commission)  representative,  supervisory  and 
legislative  in  function,  the  members  giving  only  part  time  to 
municipal  work  and  receiving  nominal  salaries  or  none.  An 
appointive  chief  executive  (city  manager)  hired  by  the  board 
from  anywhere  in  the  country  and  holding  office  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  board.  The  manager  appoints  and  controls  the  re- 
maining city  employes,  subject  to  adequate  civil  service  pro- 
visions. 

History.  The  first  commission  manager  charter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1911  by  the  Lockport 
Board  of  Trade  and  widely  commented  upon  as  ''the  Lockport 
plan."    It  failed  of  passage  in  the  Legislature. 

In  1912  it  was  adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
in  a  special  act  for  the  City  of  Sumter  (population,  8109),  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  that  city,  going  into  effect  January 
1,  1913,  and  thereafter  known  as  the  Sumter  plan. 

In  1913  it  was  adopted  by  Hickory,  N.  C.  (population, 
3176),  and  Morganton,  N.  C.  (population,  2712)  ;  Dayton, 
Ohio  (population,  116,577)  ;  Springfield,  Ohio  (population,  46,- 
921)  ;  La  Grande,  Ore.  (population,  4843)  ;  Phoenix,  Ariz, 
(population,  11,134),  Morris,  Minn,  (population,  1885). 
Adopted  as  one  of  three  plans  in  a  general  optional  law  by 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  applicable  to  any  city. 

It  was  also  submitted,  unsuccessfully,  in  Elyria  and 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Lockport  draft  remains  at  present  the  model  and  the 
Springfield  charter  is  the  best  thus  far  put  into  effect. 

Comments.  The  swift  development  of  popularity  for  the 
city  manager  idea  ensures  a  wide  and  thorough  trial  of  the 
plan  and  its  rapid  spread  may  be  confidently  predicted. 
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This  variation  has  both  of  the  great  basic  merits  which 
our  earher  report  ascribed  to  the  original  commission  plan, 
namely,  the  "unification  of  powers"  and  ''the  short  ballot." 

At  this  point  the  committee  divides. 

Majority  Report. 

By  Charles  A.  Beard,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  William 
Bennett  Munro  and  Richard  S.  Childs. 

The  city  manager  feature  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
commission  plan,  and  we  recommend  to  charter-makers  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  inclusion  of  this  feature  in  new  com- 
mission government  charters.    Its  advantages  are : 

1.  It  creates  a  single-headed  administrative  establish- 
ment instead  of  the  five  separate  administrative  establishments 
seen  in  the  Des  Moines  plan.  This  administrative  unity  makes 
for  harmony  between  municipal  departments  since  all  are  sub- 
ject to  a  common  head. 

2.  The  commission  manager  plan  permits  expertness  in 
administration  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  valuable,  namely, 
at  the  head. 

3.  It  permits  comparative  permanence  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  executive,  whereas  in  all  plans  involving  elective  execu- 
tives, long  tenures  are  rare. 

a.  This  permanence  tends  to  rid  us  of  amateur  and  tran- 
sient executives  and  to  substitute  experienced  experts. 

b.  This  permanence  gives  to  the  administrative  estab- 
lishment the  superior  stability  and  continuity  of  personnel  and 
policies  which  is  a  necessary  precedent  to  solid  and  enduring 
administrative  reforms. 

c.  This  permanence  makes  more  feasible  the  considera- 
tion and  carrying  out  of  far-sighted  projects  extending  over 
long  terms  of  years. 

d.  This  permanence  makes  it  worth  while  for  the  execu- 
tives to  educate  themselves  seriously  in  municipal  affairs,  in 
the  assurance  that  such  education  will  be  useful  over  a  long 
period  and  in  more  than  one  city. 

4.  The  commission  manager  plan  permits  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives to  migrate  from  city  to  city,  inasmuch  as  the  city 
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manager  is  not  to  be  necessarily  a  resident  of  the  city  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  and  thus  an  experienced  man  can  be 
summoned  at  advanced  salary  from  a  similar  post  in  another 
city. 

a.  This  exchangeability  opens  up  a  splendid  new  profes- 
sion, that  of  *'city  managership." 

b.  This  exchangeability  provides  an  ideal  vehicle  for  the 
interchange  of  experience  among  the  cities. 

5.  The  commission  manager  plan,  while  giving  a  single- 
headed  administration,  abolishes  the  one-man  power  seen  in 
the  old  mayor-and-council  plan.  The  manager  has  no  inde- 
pendence and  the  city  need  not  suffer  from  his  personal  whims 
or  prejudices  since  he  is  subject  to  instant  correction,  or  even 
discharge,  by  the  commission.  Likewise,  in  the  commission, 
each  member's  individual  whims  or  prejudices  are  safely  sub- 
merged and  averaged  in  the  combined  judgment  of  the  whole 
commission,  since  no  member  exerts  any  authority  in  the  mu- 
nicipal government  save  as  one  voting  member  of  the  com- 
mission. 

a.  This  abolition  of  one-man  power  makes  safer  the  free- 
handed extension  of  municipal  powers  and  operations  un- 
hampered by  checks  and  balances  and  red  tape. 

b.  More  discretion  can  be  left  to  administrative  officers 
to  establish  rulings  as  they  go  along,  since  they  are  subject  to 
continuous  control  and  the  ultimate  appeal  of  dissatisfied  citi- 
zens is  to  the  fairness  and  intelligence  of  a  group  (the  com- 
mission) rather  than  to  a  single  and  possibly  opinionated  man 
(an  elective  mayor).  Inversely,  laws  and  ordinances  can  be 
simpler,  thus  reducing  the  field  of  legal  interpretation  and 
bringing  municipal  business  nearer  to  the  simplicity,  flexibility 
and  straightforwardness  of  private  business. 

6.  The  commission  manager  plan  abandons  all  attempts 
to  choose  administrators  by  popular  election.  This  is  desirable 
because : 

a.  It  is  as  difficult  for  the  people  to  gauge  executive  and 
administrative  ability  in  candidates  as  to  estimate  the  profes- 
sional worth  of  engineers  or  attorneys.  As  stated  under  No. 
13  in  our  1911  report,  such  tasks  are  not  properly  popular 
functions. 
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b.  By  removing  all  requirements  of  technical  or  admin- 
istrative ability  in  elective  officers,  it  broadens  the  field  of 
popular  choice  and  leaves  the  people  free  to  follow  their  in- 
stinct which  is  to  choose  candidates  primarily  with  reference 
to  their  representative  character  only.  Laboring  men,  for  in- 
stance, can  then  freely  elect  their  own  men  to  the  commission, 
and  there  is  no  requirement  (as  in  the  Des  Moines  charter) 
that  these  representatives  shall,  despite  their  inexperience  in 
managing  large  afifairs,  be  given  the  active  personal  manage- 
ment of  a  more  or  less  technical  municipal  department. 

7.  The  commission  manager  plan  leaves  the  lines  of  re- 
sponsibility unmistakably  clear,  avoiding  the  confusion  in  the 
Des  Moines  plan  between  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
commissioners  and  that  of  the  commission  as  a  whole. 

8.  It  provides  basis  for  better  discipline  and  harmony, 
inasmuch  as  the  city  manager  cannot  safely  be  at  odds  with 
the  commission,  as  can  the  Des  Moines  commissioners  in  their 
capacity  as  department  heads,  or  the  mayor  with  the  council  in 
the  mayor-and-council  plan. 

9.  It  is  better  adapted  for  large  cities  than  the  Des 
Moines  plan. 

Large  cities  should  have  more  than  five  members  in  their 
commission  to  avoid  overloading  the  members  with  work  and 
responsibility,  and  to  avoid  conferring  too  much  legislative 
power  per  individual  member. 

Unlike  the  Des  Moines  plan,  the  commission  manager 
plan  permits  such  enlarged  commissions,  and  so  opens  the  way 
to  the  broader  and  more  diversified  representation  which  large 
cities  need. 

10.  In  very  small  cities,  by  providing  the  services  of  one 
well-paid  manager  instead  of  five  or  three  paid  commissioners, 
it  makes  possible  economy  in  salaries  and  overhead  expenses. 

11.  It  permits  ward  elections  or  proportional  representa- 
tion as  the  Des  Moines  plan  does  not.  One  or  the  other  of 
these  is  likely  to  prove  desirable  in  very  large  cities  to  pre- 
serve a  district  size  that  will  not  be  so  big  that  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  effective  canvassing  will  balk  independent  candi- 
dacies, thereby  giving  a  monopoly  of  hopeful  nominations  to 
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permanent  political  machines  (see  No.  11  in  the  1911  report). 

12.  It  creates  positions  (membership  in  the  commission) 
which  should  be  attractive  to  first-class  citizens,  since  the  serv- 
ice offers  opportunities  for  high  usefulness  without  interrup- 
tion of  their  private  careers. 

Minority  Report. 

By  Ernest  S.  Bradford. 
Greater  unity  in  city  government,  which  is  coming  to  be 
demanded  in  some  commission  governed  cities,  can  best  be 
secured  by  giving  the  mayor  more  power  than  the  other  com- 
missioners, thus  placing  him  in  the  position  to  properly  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  all  departments  and  to  compel,  if 
necessary,  unity  of  action.  This  is  in  line  with  previous 
recommendations  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  which 
has  favored  a  strong  mayor.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  idea 
should  be  carried  as  far  as  it  is  applied  in  Houston,  Texas,  but 
it  may  be  desirable  to  experiment  in  this  direction.  The  mayor 
would,  in  this  case,  become  the  managing  and  directing  force 
of  the  city. 

The  city  manager  plan  departs  in  several  respects  from 
commission  government  lines,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
should  be  classed  as  a  mere  variation  of  commission  govern- 
ment rather  than  a  brand  new  plan.  It  contemplates,  we  are 
told,  the  election  of  a  commission  unpaid,  or  receiving  only 
nominal  salaries.  Most  commissioners  are  paid,  under  the 
commission  form,  some  well  paid ;  many  devote  their  entire 
time  to  city  affairs. 

The  city  manager  plan  permits  election  by  wards.  Every 
commission  governed  city  so  far  has  abandoned  ward  elections. 

The  city  manager  plan  should  be  tried  and  the  results 
secured  under  its  operation  impartially  examined ;  but  it 
should  not  be  classed  under  the  head  of  the  commission  form 
until  it  is  very  clear  that  it  substantially  agrees  with  the  im- 
portant features  of  that  form.  The  same  credentials  should 
be  required  of  this  new  plan  as  were  held  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  commission  form,  i.  e.,  evidence  that  under  it  municipal 
conditions  are  better  than  they  were  under  the  aldermanic 
form;  and  in  addition,  the  evidence  should  be  clear  that  the 
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city  manager  plan  is  superior  to  the  commission  form,  before 
the  latter,  now  tested  for  ten  years  and  more,  is  relinquished 
for  a  new  and  untried  type  of  government. 

SOME  CAUTIONS  ABOUT  THE  CITY  MANAGER 

PLAN.2 

By  William  Dudley  Foulke. 
It  seems  to  me  this  entire  question  of  the  preference  of 
one  system  over  the  other  is  a  question  of  the  adaptability  of 
the  particular  form  to  the  habits,  to  the  prejudices  and  to  the 
political  status  of  the  different  cities  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied,  I  take  it  that  in  the  end  the  municipal  manager  sys- 
tem will  be  found  the  one  best  adapted  to  cities  in  a  general 
way.  But  when  it  comes  to  applying  it  now  to  cities  which 
have  been  accustomed  to  political  methods,  and  are  still  sub- 
ject to  boss  rule,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  might  be  very 
injurious. 

This  is  a  kind  of  reform  we  should  not  hurry  too  much; 
we  ought  to  await  developments,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
city  manager  plan  has  been  preceded  by  the  commission  form 
of  government,  and  that  over  three  hundred  cities  have 
already  adopted  that  form.  This  will  do  a  great  work  in  elim- 
inating the  boss  systems  by  which  our  municipalities  in  the 
United  States  have  so  largely  been  controlled.  It  will  thereby 
lead  public  opinion  to  regard  city  governments  more  and  more 
as  largely  business  affairs  and  to  be  administered,  if  not  en- 
tirely upon  business  principles,  at  least  upon  principles  of 
common  decency  and  morality.  After  they  have  reached  that 
state  and  after  politics  in  its  worst  form  has  become  elimi- 
nated, is  the  time  for  the  city  manager  system  to  be  applied. 

For  the  present,  however,  if  you  apply  that  system,  I  can 
see  what  the  result  will  often  be,  that  it  may  not  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  commission  plan,  but  will  be  even  worse 
than  the  old  plan  by  which  we  have  been  governed.  I  think  I 
can  see  the  man  who  has  been  our  mayor  for  a  great  many 

2  These  are  the  stenographer's  notes  of  the  remarks  of  the  Hon. 
William  Dudley  Foulke,  president  of  the  National  Municipal  League  at 
the  discussion  of  the  above  report  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  League. 
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3  ears,  although  we  now  have  got  him  out.  I  think  we  know 
exactly  how  Doc  Zimmerman  would  act  if  the  city  manager 
plan  were  now  put  on  in  the  City  of  Richmond.  He  would  lay 
his  plans  for  the  place  before  the  election — the  place,  not  of 
mayor,  but  of  city  manager,  and  he  would  have  his  slate  of  five 
commissioners  who  would  go  in  and  vote  for  him,  and  he 
would  get  men  who  were  personally  popular  and  knew  how  to 
pull  the  ropes.  His  skill  as  a  politician  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  men  who  would  oppose  him.  He  would  have  his 
five  men  who  would  vote  for  him,  and  the  issue  before  election 
would  be.  Are  we  to  have  Doc  Zimmerman  for  manager  or 
not? 

It  is  far  better  to  vote  for  a  man  directly  instead  of  indi- 
rectly, as  we  have  done  in  the  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  in  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  it  was  considered  that 
the  best  way  to  elect  a  President  was  not  to  have  the  whole 
body  of  people  vote,  but  to  have  a  selected  body  or  college  who 
would  meet  and  find  out  by  some  means — by  the  inspiration  of 
the  spirit  or  something — who  was  the  best  man  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States ;  the  people  could  not  be  trusted 
to  do  that  work.  It  was  the  same  way  in  electing  senators — 
not  to  trust  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  but  to  have  the 
Legislature  think  the  thing  over  and  choose  the  man  they 
wanted.  But  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  now  deter- 
mined by  constitutional  amendment  that  it  is  better  for  the 
people  to  choose  by  direct  election  than  by  this  indirect 
method  which  confuses  and  obscures  the  issues  and  often  de- 
grades the  electoral  bodies  and  makes  mere  dummies  out  of 
the  men  who  compose  them.  That  would  be  the  result  in 
cities  still  subject  to  the  political  usages  which  now  prevail 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  thing  for  the  National  Municipal  League  to  recommend 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a  system  like  that  to  places  that 
are  not  ready  for  it. 

Let  all  cities  that  are  ripe  for  business  administration,  all 
cities  that  have  abolished  political  ideas  in  their  city  govern- 
ment— let  them  take  the  city  manager  plan.    But  for  those 
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which  have  not,  which  do  not  yet  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
bosses,  I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment. 

Suppose  instead  of  calling  him  the  city  manager,  you  call 
him  the  city  boss ;  you  can  see  how  the  plan  would  work  out 
in  a  community  habituated  not  to  a  manager,  but  to  a  boss. 
So  let  us  go  slow. 

"How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection !" 

There  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  manager  S3^stem  has 
yet  been  tried  far  enough  for  us  to  express  a  definite  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  is  yet  preferable  everywhere  to  the  other 
system,  though  I  believe  that  this  will  ultimately  be  the  case. 
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